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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



Six volumes of the report of the Cleveland Survey have appeared 
during the last month. One of these volumes deals with the 
problem of finance. 1 A complete understanding of the financial 
situation in the city of Cleveland calls for some reference to the 
general financial situation in the state of Ohio. Legislation was 
passed some years ago limiting the amount of taxation in any 
community to ten mills. In common with other public insti- 
tutions, the schools have suffered by this drastic limitation upon 
the taxes which can be levied in the community. The result is 
that the schools have been running behind at a rate which seems 
to anyone who examines the figure to be disastrous. The schools 
of Cleveland are not running behind as rapidly as the general gov- 
ernment of the city. It seems to be the policy of Ohio municipali- 
ties to try to live under existing legislation until there shall be 
a general breakdown in the finances of all the municipalities in the 
state. The legislature will then have to pass remedial measures 
and the schools, together with other departments of the govern- 
ment, will make up by additional taxes for the arrearages that 
have now accumulated. 

A second general problem which confronts the student of finance 
in the city of Cleveland is the historical problem of the division of 
power within that school system. There is a business director 
and a superintendent of educational affairs. The business director 
has unusual powers. In many cases his decision and his initiative 
reach over into the domain ordinarily regarded as the educational 
field pure and simple. For example, in all matters of physical 
education the director has an influence that is more important 
than that of the superintendent. The volume on finance is brought 
face to face, therefore, with the general question of the distribution 
of control. The comments which are made in this volume indicate 

1 Cleveland Education Survey: Financing the Public Schools. By Earle Clark. 
Published by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1913- Pp- 133- 
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that the members of the survey staff find the present organization 
of the Cleveland schools objectionable. 

It is clear from the evidence presented in this study that Cleve- 
land is expending relatively more money in business organization 
and in the conduct of the material side of the school system than 
other cities of the same size; while it is expending relatively less 
in the control of its educational affairs. The exact facts in this 
connection are as follows: Cleveland is spending per child in aver- 
age daily attendance $33.64 for educational purposes and $10.10 
for business purposes. These figures place Cleveland in the 
fifteenth position from the top among seventeen cities in the 
matter of educational expenditures but fourth from the top in 
expenditures for business purposes. 

The most important method employed in this volume of eval- 
uating the organization at Cleveland is the comparative method. 
The material from other cities which is reported by the Commis- 
sioner of Education was carefully tabulated and Cleveland's 
position in the general series of cities was worked out. P. 63 gives 
a summary of the findings based on this comparison. 

Summarizing the discussion of the adequacy of expenditure, it may be 
said that the outstanding fact brought out by the comparison of cities is that 
disbursements per unit of population and of wealth being of but slight import- 
ance as compared with disbursements per child in average daily attendance, 
Cleveland's expenditure for all school purposes, measured by prevailing stand- 
ards, is relatively low. Cleveland spends for permanent improvements in the 
school plant rather less per child in average daily attendance than does the 
average city. For operation and maintenance, also, Cleveland's total expendi- 
ture is smaller than that of the average city. While spending more than most 
cities for four important items of operation and maintenance, Cleveland spends 
less than the average city for five items, and the items in which the city ranks 
low are those which call for the largest disbursements. Relatively small 
expenditures for such purposes as teachers' salaries and the salaries of prin- 
cipals are by no means offset by relatively high expenditures for wages of 
janitors and for maintenance. 

While Cleveland spends more for certain items than does the average city, 
there is no reason to believe that these expenditures are not warranted by 
conditions and needs. It appears, on the other hand, that expenditures for 
certain items are too low to insure the quality of educational service required. 
The situation shown to exist, seems to call for an increase rather than a dimi- 
nution of total expenditures. 
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The volume furnishes cities of the general class of Cleveland 
with a very fair basis for financial comparisons, and in general the 
study indicates the desirability of placing one community in a posi- 
tion to check up its financial operations with those of other com- 
munities of the same class. 

A second volume 1 deals with the familiar conditions of over- 
crowded schools. Superintendent HartwelFs work at Kalamazoo 
is familiar to readers of this Journal from the articles which he 
has been publishing in recent numbers. The book contains in 
brief outline references to the work which has been carried on at 
Kalamazoo, and it also contains a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
situation at Gary. 

The situation at Gary is analyzed by calling attention to the 
fact that the possibility of accommodating more pupils in the Gary 
schools is due in some measure to the addition of shops, playgrounds, 
auditoriums, and gymnasiums in the new school buildings; but 
in addition to these enlargements of the buildings there are also 
other lines of adjustment which have nothing to do with the 
enlarged buildings. Thus, children are allowed to come to school 
at different hours in the day. The libraries of the city, the churches, 
and the Y.M.C.A. are brought into co-operation with the schools, 
so that the school is freed for a certain number of hours in the day 
of the responsibility for giving instruction to the children. Any 
school system which cannot employ all of the different devices 
that are being tried out at Gary will find that it is quite impossible 
to accommodate the number of children frequently referred to in 
connection with the discussions of the" Gary plan. 

At Kalamazoo no effort was made to utilize the churches for 
any part of the school day; nor was the public library utilized as 
it is in Gary. The simpler problem of utilizing the school building 
more completely by shifting the children in groups from one kind 
of activity to another was worked out in a somewhat less highly 
departmentalized fashion than in Gary. The results are very much 
more modest in the number of children who can be accommodated. 

1 Cleveland Education Survey: Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon Plan. By 
Shattuck O. Hartwell. Published by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, 1916. Pp. 77. 
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The plan which Superintendent Hartwell discusses and recom- 
mends for adoption in Cleveland is called the platoon plan. The 
advantages of this plan are set forth on p. 21 as follows: 

1. Better instruction and improved results in special branches without 
increased expense and without sacrificing the regular subjects of the curriculum. 

2. The filling of important gaps in the present curriculum without the 
increase in cost that often prohibits such additions. 

3. A more constant use of the whole school building and especially in- 
creased use of facilities usually considered "extras," such as auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, manual-training rooms, and the like. 

4. A larger enrolment within the same building. 

The plan as worked out is not a complete departmental plan, 
but contemplates instruction of the pupils by one teacher in all 
the subjects which may be described as academic subjects. After 
receiving several hours of instruction in the routine work of the 
school, children are transferred to the shops, playgrounds, and 
other activities such as music or auditorium work, and the teacher 
comes in contact with a second group of children whom she keeps 
for a considerable period of time and carries through a number 
of the ordinary academic subjects. 

The difficulties of working out such an arrangement as this are 
discussed in detail. Attention is drawn to the fact that no one 
should undertake the platoon plan of organization until he has 
prepared beforehand very carefully a number of matters. Thus, 
the equipment of special rooms must be attended to. If a new 
building is being erected, it is entirely possible to include these 
special rooms in the general plan; but if an old building is to be 
adapted, it must be transformed by putting in new furniture and 
in some cases by remodeling the rooms themselves. There must 
be places for the storage of the pupils' books. Wardrobes, furniture, 
and the signal system must all be taken care of. Attendance 
must be recorded, and there must be a careful readjustment of the 
sizes of the classes so as to provide each teacher with a reasonable 
number of pupils to teach each day. The costs of effecting these 
changes are discussed, first, in general, and then with special refer- 
ence to the changes necessary in the Cleveland schools in order to 
adopt the plan. It may be said that the plan is being adopted 
at the present time in one of the Cleveland schools. 
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Mr. Perry 1 has contributed another of his stimulating discus- 
sion of the use of the school plant. Mr. Perry begins by describing 
the astonishment which anyone must experience who compares the 
school of today and its various different forms of activity with the 
district schoolhouse of two generations ago. Enlarging on this 
contrast, he points out the possibility of making other changes 
that shall keep the school building open at night and shall make the 
school equipment available for social activities and for the training 
of adults. 

This book, more than any other in the collection, can be described 
as a general plea to the citizens for an enlargement of school work. 
It contains some reference to the experiences of Cleveland itself, 
and it is shown that Cleveland has been steadily moving in the 
direction of a larger use of the school plant; but in the main the 
book is an exhortation to the taking up of certain forms of activity 
which are relatively little developed at the present time in Cleve- 
land. 

This volume, like the one in finance, comes back to one of the 
fundamental questions of school control. All of these activities 
that are suggested must be viewed, if they are to be carried on 
successfully, from the point of view of their educational usefulness. 
At the present time the extension of the use of the plant is under 
the control of the business manager of the schools. Mr. Perry 
believes that it would be very much better for the school system 
if the educational authorities were put in charge of this line of 
work. 

Cleveland has had a very interesting history in the matter of 
school buildings. Several of the notable experiments in the con- 
struction of schoolhouses had their origin in Cleveland. At the 
present time one can see in the buildings of Cleveland many 
examples of the earlier experiments which have been tried. 
Several of the schools have the great central hall which was char- 
acteristic of an earlier period. Furthermore, Cleveland has kept 
up its school plant, perhaps, better than any other great school 

1 Cleveland Education Survey: Educational Extension. By Clarence Arthur 
Perry. Published by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. 
Pp. us- 
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system in the country. In the newest buildings that have been 
erected all of the most modern elements of schoolhouse equipment 
have been included in the plans. 

The statement of the situation in Cleveland, therefore, furnishes 
a very good opportunity to discuss the whole matter of school 
plants. The volume 1 dealing with school buildings contains a 
number of half-tones, showing new buildings and their special 
equipments. There is a table showing the proper distribution of 
floor space, air space, lighting, etc. This book will serve not only 
as an account of the present situation in Cleveland, but also as 
a general text for classes dealing with schoolhouses as a part of their 
educational courses. 

Another volume 2 deals with recreation as a part of school work. 
This volume is full of interesting diagrammatic figures which show 
the number of boys and girls who engage in the different kinds of 
recreation. The general impression made by the investigations 
carried on in Cleveland is that, while the children of Cleveland 
play in the usual fashion, they get relatively little encouragement 
and relatively little organization of their activities through the 
schools. A number of the schools with playgrounds apparently 
make very little use of these playgrounds. There is very little 
supervision of play in the recess and apparently a lack of interest 
in the use of the gymnasiums and swimming tanks which the 
architects have included in the elaborate new buildings of the city. 

Cleveland has long been recognized as a city devoted to the 
traditional type of education. There is a great deal of interest in 
the city in reading and number work, but the following quotation 
from p. 19 makes it appear that there is still a failure in that city 
to recognize the importance of play. 

"Pupils will not be allowed to ... . remain on or revisit the premises 
after dismissal of the school, except by special permission of the principal 
of the building." So read the Rules of the Board of Education. Whether 

1 Cleveland Education Survey: School Buildings and Equipment. By Leonard 
P. Ayres and May Ayres. Published by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation, 1916. Pp. 117. 

* Cleveland Education Survey: Education through Recreation. By George E. 
Johnson. Published by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. 
Pp. 94. 
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under the circumstances this is a wise rule or not, it suggests disuse of the school 
playgrounds, and generally, though happily not universally, the suggestion is 
taken and children are accustomed to leaving the school premises out of their 
minds in their hours of leisure, and to substituting the street, the vacant lot, 
the back yard, and the moving-picture show instead. 

Another great "unwelcome" is the playground apparatus entirely denuded 
during the school year, all except the bare frames being put away in storage. 
As if to add to the gloom of the bare appearance of the playground, one sees 
the worn and empty sand-bins, from which the children, as one principal 
reported, had "carried away the remaining sand in tin cans and pails that they 
might play with it at home." Unthinkable as "stripped apparatus" is in the 
vacation school period, it is really more pathetic and inconsistent in term time, 
when the freedom of activity is curtailed and there is even greater need than 
in vacation time to invite children from sedentary to active occupation. 

Mr. Johnson has put forth a vigorous argument for a complete 
change in attitude on the part of the schools. It is not enough 
that athletics and physical education shall be introduced in the 
high schools; this is a problem which belongs to the elementary- 
school. One paragraph from his statement of the case is worth 
quoting because of its general significance even outside of Cleveland 

(P-59): 

On the whole, it may be said that the influence of the school is deplorably 
slight in the matter of the hardy group games for elementary school boys, and 
it should be emphatically stated over and over again that it is in the elementary 
school period that the school can catch the great majority of boys. The 
street does not wait for the high school age — it gets them far younger. The 
gang does not wait — it is right on hand at the ages of eight or ten, and grips 
very hard before the high school age. Nature does not wait — emotion, 
impulses, capacities, opportunities, all come in overwhelming array long before 
the high school doors open for the relatively few who enter. Why should the 
school despise despatch, ignore opportunity, and neglect so completely in this 
matter the boys and girls who pass so young beyond its influence to the burdens 
of a wage-eaming life ? 

One other item may be quoted from this book as indicating 
a situation which is typical of all modern cities. The extent to 
which school children go to the moving-picture shows has attracted 
attention again and again on the part of those who are interested 
in a better organization of play and recreation within the schools. 
The facts for Cleveland are set forth in this paragraph (p. 76) : 

But by far the most striking evidence of the dramatic interest is seen in 
the attendance record of pupils at the moving pictures. Seventy-eight per 
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cent of the boys of the elementary school are accustomed to attend the movies, 
and 84 per cent of the girls. These children attend, on the average, three 
times in every two weeks. This is more frequent than the attendance that 
has been estimated for the general population of New York City — once a week; 
or for Cleveland — once in every six days. Twenty-four per cent of the boys 
attend the vaudeville as well, and 30 per cent of the girls. The average number 
of times the boys and girls attend the vaudeville is a little less than once 
a week. Besides, 18 per cent of the boys attend the regular theater over twice 
a month, and 21 per cent of the girls over once a month. 

Eighty-nine per cent of high-school boys are accustomed to attend moving 
pictures, and 91 per cent of high-school girls. The boys go, on the average, 
three times in two weeks, and the girls a little oftener than once a week. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the boys attend the vaudeville, and 59 per cent of the girls. 
The average attendance of boys and girls is once in two weeks. Forty-eight 
per cent of the boys attend the regular theater, and 63 per cent of the girls. 
These boys attend nearly twice a month, and the girls over once a month. 

Another volume 1 reports the results of careful quantitative 
measurements of the work in the classes. This volume is twice 
as large as any of the earlier volumes and includes the work of most 
of members of the educational staff in the survey. The members 
of the staff visited 1,553 classes and made records of their obser- 
vations. These records, however, play a very small part in the 
report itself. They furnish the background but not the content 
for the discussions. The discussions are, so far as possible, based 
upon definite returns which were secured by going through the 
classes in a series of tests and by reference to the actual records of 
the schools themselves. The body of evidence which is here 
accumulated with regard to the efficiency of the school system is 
entirely impersonal and free from the kinds of error which might 
creep into personal inspection. Indeed, the whole purpose of this 
volume may be expressed in the statement that it attempts to give 
an objective background for all of the judgments which are 
expressed. 

The book opens with a tabulation of the non-promotions in the 
school system for each grade for a period of years. For the last 
three years the number of non-promotions in the third grade has 

1 Cleveland Education Survey: Measuring the Work of the Public Schools. By 
Charles H. Judd. Published by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 
1916. Pp. 288. 
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exceeded the number of non-promotions in the second grade. In 
like fashion, the non-promotions in the fourth and fifth grades have 
exceeded the non-promotions in the grades preceding. The steady 
rise of the non-promotions throughout the middle grades of the 
schools is an impressive fact which, of course, calls for further 
investigation. 

The Superintendent's report prints the statistics with regard 
to failures in particular subjects. When these statistics are com- 
piled for reading, it is found that the number of failures in successive 
grades in reading constantly diminishes. This is what might be 
naturally expected of any subject that is taught throughout the 
school. Those children who have difficulty in reading are dis- 
covered in the lower grades. They are either eliminated or their 
difficulties are overcome through instruction, and the number of 
failures in reading in the subsequent grades will consequently 
decrease steadily. 

On the other hand, when the failures in certain other subjects 
are examined, it is found that they increase in later years. Arith- 
metic is the most notable example of this type. The number of 
failures in arithmetic is very large in the third grade. It increases 
in the fourth and fifth grades and it remains at a very high level in 
the sixth grade. It is to be noted that the course in arithmetic 
in the Cleveland schools was changed at the opening of this school 
year. The compilation of the results for earlier years will serve, 
therefore, as a stimulating example on which the supervisors of the 
school system may base an examination of the new course. If it is 
found that the number of failures in arithmetic decreases very 
largely with the adoption of the new course, that will furnish 
striking evidence that the modifications in the course were along 
the lines required by the needs of the children. 

Following this examination of the records of the school system 
itself are reports of four series of tests. Handwriting, spelling, 
arithmetic, and reading were thoroughly tested. The hand- 
writing tests dealt with speed and quality of writing. The results 
were compiled in such a way as to show the intimate relation 
between speed and quality. All of the grades, above the fifth were 
examined and a table is presented in which the relation between 
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speed and quality is shown. Excessive speed results in a dete- 
rioration of quality; on the other hand, the effort to secure a high 
quality of writing results in very slow rate. The middle areas 
where rate and quality do not seem to interfere with each other 
can be defined in terms of the practices of the Cleveland schools. 
This diagram does not furnish a valid basis for all school systems, 
but it suggests a method by which schools may define a relation 
which is of the highest importance. 

A second study which was made in connection with the writing 
tests was a study of the characteristics of different grades in the 
same school. If the sixth grade makes progress both in quality 
and in rate of handwriting, it ought to stand above the fifth grade 
in both of these respects; the seventh grade should, in turn, be 
an improvement in both respects over the sixth grade, and so on. 
It was found, in fact, that some schools showed this steady progress 
from grade to grade in both characteristics, while other schools 
showed very great emphasis upon one characteristic and a neglect 
of the other. Thus, a certain school improved steadily in quality, 
but made practically no gain from the fifth grade on in the speed 
of handwriting. When the results for different schools were com- 
piled in this fashion, it was possible to show that many schools 
evidently are proceeding without any clear definition of the aim of 
instruction. A higher grade in some cases is inferior both in quality 
and in speed when compared with a lower grade. 

The spelling tests brought out the familiar fact that spelling 
is very largely related to the maturity of the students. The mate- 
rial employed in these tests was taken from Ayres's Spelling Scale, 
and no difference of importance was discovered when the lists of 
words were given as parts of sentences on the one hand or as parts 
of separate lists on the other. 

The arithmetic tests differ from any which have been employed 
up to this time. They consisted of spiral series of exercises in 
which addition of different degrees of difficulty appeared at different 
levels in the test. Thus, the first exercises of the test were in the 
addition of simple figures. Later, addition of short columns of 
figures was required. Third, the addition of long columns was 
required, and finally, in a fourth section of the test, the addition 
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of columns of figures requiring the carrying forward of results was 
required. In the same fashion, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division passed through a series of increasingly complex forms. 
Fractions were also introduced. This series of increasingly complex 
exercises made it possible to determine how far each grade could go 
in the solution of different kinds of problems. The time element 
was not so much emphasized as in the common arithmetical tests. 
The time element was introduced in that the children were allowed 
thirty seconds to work on addition problems. The number of such 
problems solved could then be counted and made a part of the 
score; but their progress from the addition exercise to the other 
exercises made it possible to compare the different grades quite 
apart from the time standard which was set up in the different 
parts of the test. The results make it possible to analyze the 
whole subject of arithmetic into a number of different levels of 
intellectual complexity. A study of these results makes it clear 
that arithmetic is not a single subject, but a series of exercises call- 
ing upon the student for many different types of mental activity. 
Suggestions with regard to the organization of the course of study 
can be derived from such an analysis of the arithmetic processes. 

The tests in reading are more extensive than any tests which 
have been tried before. They make it perfectly clear that there 
is a difference of first importance between oral and silent reading. 
They show that classes which are very much alike in the powers of 
oral reading are very divergent in the powers of different members 
of the class in silent reading. Furthermore, these tests bring out 
in a very interesting way the relation between the rate of reading 
and the power of reproduction. In opposition to the results found 
in the handwriting test, it was here found that the rate of reading 
is closely related to the power of reproduction, not opposed to it. 
Fluent readers are the ones who get the most meaning out of the 
passages which they read. 

The reading tests also furnished very interesting ground for 
a criticism of the type of reading instruction which goes on in 
Cleveland schools. The reading in the lower grades is evidently 
carried on with a good deal of emphasis on the form of expression 
and with less emphasis on the interpretation of meaning. The 
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result is that Cleveland is behind other cities with which a com- 
parison could be instituted in the matter of the interpretation of 
the matter which is read in the classroom. 

The final chapters of the report deal with the relations between 
the elementary schools and the high schools and with the various 
high schools of the city system. It was shown that those students 
who do good work in elementary school and receive a high grade 
in these schools are very much more likely to go to the high schools 
than students who receive poor grades in the eighth grade. If all 
of the graduates of the eighth grade are divided so that the highest 
third, the middle third, and the lowest third are numerically equal, 
it appears that 75 per cent of the highest third go into high school, 
while only 48 per cent of the lowest third enter the high schools. 
The characteristics of individual elementary schools in sending 
students to high school can be examined and it was found that 
there is great divergence in the practices of the different elementary 
schools. 

It will perhaps not be out of place to mention briefly some of 
the main results of the high school investigation. Cleveland is 
especially interesting as an example of the separate organization 
of technical and academic schools. Some years ago Cleveland 
gave up the effort to develop cosmopolitan high schools and, as 
distinguished from Cincinnati and St. Louis, opened schools for 
technical students and commercial students in buildings entirely 
separate from the schools which give academic training. The 
technical and commercial schools have developed very rapidly, 
while the academic schools have practically stood still in point 
of attendance. There has grown up in the city a great deal of com- 
petition between these different types of school and partisan feeling 
runs high. Some hold that the cosmopolitan school would be less 
efficient than the present separate schools, while others are critical 
of the growth of the technical and commercial schools and the 
apparent lack of growth in the academic schools. All of the find- 
ings of the survey go to emphasize the lack of organization and 
supervision within these high schools. Their courses are evidently 
managed in a very different spirit and with different standards of 
efficiency. The survey is very clear in its pronouncements in favor 
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of an enlargement of all of the courses so that students may have 
in each high school those opportunities which are offered by a 
cosmopolitan type of organization. 

Brief reference is also made in the report to the problems of the 
new junior high school. Two such schools were opened with the 
beginning of this school year. The readjustment of subject- 
matter and the relating of these schools to the high school consti- 
tute problems that apparently have not been solved at the present 
time. It is interesting to note, among other elements of the 
situation, that the Board of Education has assumed the function of 
dictating the course of study and the textbooks that shall be 
employed, thus handicapping very seriously the officers who are 
in charge of these classes in their effort to organize the work of 
these schools with direct reference to the needs of the pupils. 

In a lengthy appendix all of the forms used in the tests are 
reproduced so that other schools may utilize the methods of this 
survey. 

The remaining volumes of the educational survey are soon to 
appear, and then will follow a series of volumes on the industrial 
opportunities of the city and the educational problems which arise 
out of the examination of these industries. 



